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AN EXPERIMENT IN FOURTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


By Mary E. Kelton of The Veltin School, New York, and 
Caroline W. Hotchkiss of The Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
New York 


DEAS of education are in the last stages of the great transition that has 
been in progress for a generation. We are on the threshold of “The 
Schools of Tomorrow” that have recently been depicted in the volume bear- 
ing this title. Geography, perhaps, more than any other subject, offers oppor- 
tunity for the natural development of the mind, but we have been slow to 
recognize this. For a quarter of a century our colleges and normal schools 
have been creating a widespread interest in geography, but though this subject 
has an honored place in university faculties, and college professors have writ- 
ten text-books full of interesting geographical information, geography in the 
elementary school is still chiefly taught by memorizing instead of providing 
the child the chance for growth and discovery. 


The following lessons represent an earnest effort in three schools to teach 
geography in the fourth grade according to the powers and needs of the child. 
These exercises have been given, not for the purpose of imparting a mass of in- 
formation, but to equip the child with the tools of learning he will need in 
order to acquire such knowledge for himself. 


The children come to the fourth grade with a general idea of the world 
and of the countries that furnish them with the necessities and luxuries of life. 
They have simple notions of the relations between climate, crops, and indus- 
tries. ‘They have been to the markets where their food is bought, and to the 
dock where ships from the other side of the globe come in. In the fourth grade 
their text-books are a good atlas and carefully chosen pictures, the sky and its 
phenomena, and the fields where they play. Geographical readers are their 
reference books. The Atlas with its colored maps and oddly ruled Index 
awakens the curiosity of every normal child. To use the book, however, it is 
necessary to learn its symbols; therefore the first of the following exercises are 
directed toward this end. 


DIRECTION AND LOCATION 


When the child first locates himself on a map or globe he asks countless 
questions about its various lines and symbols. Such questions determined the 
choice of meridians as the topic of the first lessons. In an outdoor lesson at 
noon the children compared the direction of their shadows with the compass 
line, and holding their rulers vertically drew on sheets of paper north-south 
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lines. Our local meridian was then drawn on the school room floor. The 
meaning of meridian was explained and it became the topic of an English les- 
son. The following sentences were dictated as a spelling lesson, after the diffi- 
cult words had been studied: 


DIcTATION LESSON 


My shadow at noon always falls on a meridian. At noon my shadow al- 
ways points north. If I should walk north as far as I could I would reach the 
North Pole. If I should walk south as far as I could I would reach the South 
Pole. 

After this, sun dials were made—two children working together. Four 
inch squares of heavy cardboard with upright pins were used in the construc- 
tion, and the direction of the morning, noon, and afternoon shadows was 
drawn. We played simple games to test the ability of the children to face in 
any direction on the local meridian line. 

“John may walk two steps north, two steps south, and one step east.” If 
John performs successfully he may give a direction to another child. 


GLosE LEsson IN LONGITUDE 


The naming of the local meridian led to simple lessons in longitude. The 
size of each (we called it its waist measure) was explained and the idea of 
scale and degrees taught from the globe. Degrees, minutes, and seconds were 
compared with hours, minutes, and seconds on the clock face. For purposes 
of rapid calculation we considered a mile as the distance of a minute of longi- 
tude. A map of New York City was placed on the floor so that two local 
meridians coincided, then the name of the New York meridian 73° 59’ was 
given. It interested the children to know that this line passed through our 
City Hall, and later, some of them, counting twenty-two blocks to a mile, 
estimated the exact location of the school in minutes of longitude. At this 
point the Atlas was presented for the first time and opened to the’ Mercator 
map. Stories of Mercator and the making of his map were told. When the 
meridian of Greenwich was found the children noticed how the meridians 
were numbered, and found where their meridian could be drawn on the map. 


THE MArINER’s GAME 


The next arithmetic lesson was given to the drawing of the parallels and 
meridians of a Mercator map. Sheets of lined paper were used, the blue lines 
being numbered as meridians thirty degrees apart, the edges of the sheet thus 
becoming 180° E. and W. The Equator and the parallels 30 and 60 N. and 
S. were drawn and the network called the streets and avenues of the ocean, 
for in the development of the idea of the division of the world in East and 
W est we had used the plan of the naming of our own city streets for compari- 
son. An enlarged copy of a Mercator map was drawn on the black board, 
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the Equator in red, the Prime Meridian in blue. A captain, first, second, and 
third mates were chosen, and three able-bodied seamen. ‘The captain was 
provided with a paper ship drawn by one of the children. 


The Play— 

Captain: “First mate!” 

First Mate: “Ay, ay, sir.” (Gives naval salute). 

Captain: “Place ship at 60 N. and 30 W.” (Gives ship to mate). 

If the first mate fails to place the ship quickly and correctly, he is deposed 
and the second mate takes his place and the game proceeds. This game was 


played at morning exercises arousing much interest and amusement. It can 
be varied as the ingenuity of the teacher and children may suggest. , 


Map EXeErcIsEs 


The following exercise on the map of North America was worked out in 
class. Map 9 of Longman’s Atlas was used and the children filled out the 
blanks on the mimeographed sheet. 


Ex. I. Meridians and Countries. Map 9. 


1. The one hundredth meridian passes through ........... ahwtin . 
:thpenbeeaesneenen OP 640s4s0s.0400000e 

2. The eightieth meridian passes through .................. and 

3. The fortieth parallel passes through .................45 

4. The sixtieth parallel passes through .............2ceeceeeees . 
ppteb enon loukehede Oe 40 sees ecnndeeneaie 

Te SE kwicedeevusecsiueees meridian passes through the Panama 
Canal. . 


During these lessons easy problems were given in dividing 360 into halves 
and quarters and in calculating (one degree equals approximately sixty miles) 
the distance of places from the Equator, thus emphasizing the actual size of 
the earth. 


Ex. II. Meridians and Countries of North America. 


On an outline map of North America the meridians and parallels found 
in the first exercise were drawn in color. The name of each country crossed 
was also written on the map. ; 


The Index.—The Index of Longman’s Atlas is a valuable part of the 
book. To teach a child how to use it is to equip him with a ready means of 
obtaining much information for himself, and to acquaint him more thoroughly 
with the meaning of a map. Printed slips containing names of cities were 
given. These cities were chosen because of their location on or near a cross- 
ing of meridians and parallels. The children found the cities in the Index as 
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they would in a dictionary, then the latitude and longitude of each city— 
which were given in parallel columns—were noted together with the number 
of the indexed maps where the place could be found. The facts of location 
were written on the slips opposite each city as indicated in the following exer- 
cise : 


Ex. III. Location of Cities—Use Index. 


New Orleans ( 
New, York ( 
Boston ( 
Panama ( 
Washington ( 


Havana ( 


In the next exercise the procedure above was reversed. These slips give 
the latitude and longitude of certain cities, and the pupils, turning to the map 
of the United States, found the cities at or near the crossings given, then 
wrote them on the slips, as follows: 


Ex. IV. Location of Cities—Use Map of U. 8S. 
90° 0’ W. 

30° ON. 

90° 0’ W. 

35° 8’ N. 

80° 0’ W. 

40° 29’ N. 

80° 0’ W. 

32° 48’ N. 

93° 16’ W. 

45° O'N. 

73° 59 W. 

40° 43’ N. 
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In the next lesson the colors of the map were explained. Highland and - 
lowland can be only relative terms to a fourth grade child, but if a beginning 
such as is suggested here is followed up a map will surely mean something 
more than a kaleidoscope of colors peppered over by dots and lines. The 
nearness of New York children to the shores of Long Island and New Jersey 
make the symbols for deep and shallow water easy to understand. For the 
explanation of sea-level there was our immediate environment to draw from, 
our own school being less than a hundred feet above that level, and the 
Palisades about three hundred feet. For higher regions there were many pic- 
tures and the children’s own experiences to help us. 


*Ex. V. North America, Colors and Meaning. 


The ————— Ocean is shallow water. 
The Atlantic Ocean is ————— water. 
Bay is shallow water. 
Gulf of ————— is deep water. 
The ————— River flows through lowland. 
The ————— River flows through highland. 


New York City is situated on 


In an effort to make the meaning of a map still clearer, one or two les- 
sons were given using large pictures of various land and water forms. These 
pictures (colored lithographs of the Holzel Charakter Bilder Series, E. Stei- 
ger and Co., New York) are a valuable aid to the teaching of geography in 
all grades, not only for this general work, but also for definite illustrations of 
well known localities and types of plant and animal life. 


The first picture given to the children was that of a snow-capped moun- 
tain range. A stream with its tributary flowed down the slopes and on either 
side of the little river was a strip of farming land with evergreens fringing the 
river bank. Green meadows interspersed with rocky knolls climbed to meet 
the snow lines. A companion picture gave an extensive view of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, their forested slopes, a narrow stream far down in the 
valley, a cliff and waterfall in the foreground, a road following the stream, 
and various signs of habitation on the cleared slopes. 


In the discussion of these pictures the following points were made: The 
mountains were high, the stream started far up on the mountain slopes 
(source), and in one case was fed by melting snows. The term mountain 
range was learned; a peak was found; the tributary traced to its mouth; the 
valley pointed out; a favorable site for the farmer’s house selected, near 
enough the sheltering trees, but out of the way of spring floods. The farmer 
would keep cows and would make butter and cheese. In the narrow valley 
few people would live, there being few roads and no bridges, and very little 
farming land. 









*See Leete’s ‘Exercises in Geography, Longmans Green & Co. 
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Then the map of the United States was examined for mountain ranges 
and peaks; the Sierra Nevadas were located, the source and mouth of a river, 
a river flowing in a narrow valley, the Colorado, a stream flowing in a broad 
valley, the Sacramento. 

Another picture showed two mountain lakes fed by mountain streams, a 
lower lake being fed by the stream from the upper lake. From this picture 
we turned to the map again and found Lake Champlain between the mountain 
ranges, and the stream flowing from the lake into the St. Lawrence. We 
named the Great Lakes and their connecting bodies of water. Using in this 
way picture and map the following geographical features were discussed and 
their representative symbols on the map, as far as could be learned. 


A mountain range and peak 

A river, its source, mouth 

A valley, meadows where cattle can graze 
A stream fed by melting snows 

A good place for a farmer’s house 

Land between two lakes 

River flowing out of a lake 

River connecting two lakes 

A narrow valley where few people live 
A broad valley where many people live 
A rocky coast, a sandy coast 

A bay, bold headlands. 


Lighthouse, Capes and Peninsulas— 

At this point we recalled the mariner and his Mercator map. Our sea- 
board children were ready with facts about the dangers to ships in approach- 
ing land in storm or fog. We searched our local map for lighthouses, light- 
ships, and buoys. We drew lighthouses, told stories about them, and made a 
collection of pictures to show how our government helps ships to keep out of 
danger. The map of North America was examined to find suitable places for 
lights and buoys. We examined folders of the Ward and Savannah S. S. 
Lines which show the majority of the lights on our eastern and southern 
coasts. Then the following exercise was given: 


Ex. VI. Lighthouse Capes. Maps 9, 11. 
Cape Ocean Country or State 


During the working out of this exercise the fact was noted that capes 
often mark the opening of a gulf or bay, that a river often empties into a bay, 
and further, that cities were frequently at or near the mouths of such rivers, or 
at the head of a bay. We traced many rivers from their sources to their 
mouths, found the symbols for the head of navigation, then made lists of rivers 
under the following headings: 
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Ex. VII. Rivers and Bays. Maps 11, 13. 
River Gulf or Bay City Country 


We did not lose track of world happenings while pursuing this scheme 
of work. On an outline map of the United States we colored each state that 
sent a food ship to Belgium, naming its seaport, if any, tracing route of ship, 
and locating ports at which they would touch. Then followed a few lessons 
which aimed to show in a simple way the influence of the surface of North 
America on its settlement. 


How THE Explorers ENTERED NorRTH AMERICA 


The following points were made, the history lessons for this grade being 
largely stories of the exploration and settlement of North America. 


1. Hudson’s expedition to the New World. 


This involved the location of England, Amsterdam, Norway, Iceland, 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Chesapeake Bay, Delaware River, New York 
Bay, Hudson River, Albany, Hudson Bay. 

2. De Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi. 

The earlier discoveries of Columbus and Vespucci were referred to, 


the Spanish sphere of exploration and settlement found, and De Soto’s story 
told and his route traced. 


3. The French in North America. 


By means of the excellerit large scale maps of north-eastern United States 
in the Atlas we traced the route of the French explorers and fur traders up 
the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes. The alluring hunt for the “Great River” 
was described, and the canoe trips of the French leaders from Green Bay across 
the portage of the Fox River to the Wisconsin and Mississippi were traced 
step by step on the map. The children learned that the French were not 
farmers and made little use of the fertile soil of the vast prairies which they 
discovered. 


4. The pushing of the English across the Appalachians. 


The settlement of the Dutch and English along the Hudson as far as the 
head of navigation at Albany was recalled; then we traced their path up the 
Mohawk along the Indian trail to Lakes Ontario and Erie. The hold of the 
English home-maker on the land was emphasized. This prepared the way for 
the study of the great farming country of the Middle West, this study be- 
ginning very properly with the activities centering about wheat. 


Conclusion—We are now in the second year of this experiment. We 
believe that we have broken away from a study of words to learning by doing. 
In English and History our pupils get most of their knowledge from the 
printed page, then reproduce it. Geography offers a rich opportunity to learn 
in a more natural way. We should be glad to know if other teachers think 
that the suggestions offered here hold possibilities for their pupils. 
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THE CORAL REEFS OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


By Vaughan MacCaughey 
College of Hawaii, Honolulu 


HE Hawaiian Islands, situated in the north mid-Pacific, are remarkable 
for the simplicity of their rock formations. There are only two gen- 
eral classes of rock in the entire archipelago,—lava and coral. The almost 
wholly submerged tiny islets that constitute the western end of the chain,— 
Laysan and Midway, for example,—are composed entirely of coral rock and 
sand. ‘The volcanic island of Hawaii, as large as Connecticut, that forms 
the south-eastern terminus of the group, is built up wholly of lava, with prac- 
tically no fringing coral. The intermediate islands strikingly illustrate the 
various graduations between these two extremes,—the old islands, deeply 
eroded and with extensive coral reefs; the young islands, with active or re- 
cently-extinct volcanoes, large tracts of fresh lava, and scant coral formations. 
My first visit to a coral reef, when I came to Hawaii eight years ago, 
made an indelible impression upon my mind. The tropic morn was fine and 
clear, the trade winds unusually quiet, and the tide at lowest ebb. All condi- 
tions were most favorable for a detailed examination of the reef. My comrade 
and I embarked in a native outrigger canoe, and paddled from the famous 
Waikiki Beach, near Honolulu, to the surf-lines of the outer reef. We were 
clad in bathing suits and provided with collecting apparatus and “water- 
boxes,” —glass-bottomed boxes, by means of which the sunlit transparent 
waters can be readily examined. 

Arriving at a suitable location, where ro water was only two or three 
feet deep, we anchored the canoe and prepared for wading. We were 
equipped with old shoes to protect our feet from the jagged, broken coral 
branches, (which cause very painful and slow-healing wounds) ; with broad- 
rimmed hats to protect eyes, face, and neck from the intense glare of the sun 
and water; with geological hammers for breaking off fragments of coral; and 
with sundry haversacks, bottles, wide-mouth vials, etc. With our water- 
boxes as guides we wandered for three delightful hours over the ledges, knolls, 
and sandy pockets of the reef; collecting, exploring and rejoicing in the luxur- 
iant abundance of marine life of every form and color. Branches of living 
coral; many kinds of curiously shaped shells; bright spotted crabs and crus- 
taceans of various sizes, spiny sea-urchins; spidery-armed brittle-stars; ex- 
quisitely beautiful hydroid colonies; purple and black sea-cucumbers; delicate 
marine algae of many genera,—reds, browns, olives, and greens of varying 
tints,—a kaleidoscopic succession of queer marine organisms. Gorgeously 
colored fishes, small and large lurked in the pools, and evaded prolonged in- 
spection. It is impossible to describe the profound impression produced by 
one’s first sight of the wonderfully strange and fascinating reef-world beneath 
the waves. 

The majority of newspaper-reading people are familiar with the name 
of Pearl Harbor, the site of the United States’ greatest and most important 
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Pacific naval base. Few, however, realize that the landlocked security of the 
“Gibraltar of the Pacific” is due to the inestimable labors of the coral-produc- 
ing organisms of bygone ages. The extensive lowlands that, save for a single 
narrow channel, surround the harbor, are ancient coral reefs, now elevated a 
few feet above sea-level. The city of Honolulu itself, the ‘““Cross-Roads of the 
Pacific,” is built upon an uplifted coral reef. Honolulu Harbor is merely an 
enlarged streamway through the reef; were it not for the fresh water, the coral 
would have formed a continuous barrier. . 

Although of striking beauty and interest, the Hawaiian reefs do not at- 
tain the magnitude nor the spectacular effects of the great reefs in the South 
Pacific. There is nothing in all the world, for example, to compare with the 
Great Barrier Reef of Australia. Hawaii is subtropical rather than tropical 
and the coolness retards the full development of the coral reef just as it some- 
what retards the cocoanut, the breadfruit, the mango, and other trees that 
reach their finest growth in the South Seas. In Kaneohe Bay, however, a few 
miles from Honolulu, are the widely advertised Hawaiian “Coral Gardens,” 
and these, with the gorgeously colored fishes that inhabit the reefs, amply re- 
ward the traveler for his journey across the Oahu Mountains. 

The reefs of Hawaii, in their intrinsic beauty, in their wealth and 
variety of marine life, in their economic importance to the ancient Hawaiians 
as fishing grounds, and in their contribution to the geologic history of the 
archipelago, hold an important place in any consideration, however cursory, 
of the natural history of this-remote and isolated island world. 





oe 


HOW LIBRARY WORK, FIELD WORK, AND LABORATORY 
WORK MAY BE MADE MUTUALLY SUPPLEMENTAL IN 
THE TEACHING OF EARTH SCIENCE* 


By H. D. Grose 
Township High School, Joliet, Ill. 


HAT there frequently is opportunity for a closer correlation than is cus- 
tomarily attempted between library work and the regular forms of 
work in the teaching of Earth Science in the High School is obvious, even to 
the most casual observer. That such a correlation may be seriously worth 
while is indicated by the fact that the time of the entire Conference, of which 
this Earth Science Section is a part, has been assigned to a consideration of the 
potential contribution of the Library to the various phases of secondary school 
instruction. 
A very simple device will readily indicate what an opportunity exists for a 
more extended correlation of library work with field and laboratory work in 





*Abridged from a paper read before the Earth Science Section of the An- 
nual Key between the University of Chicago and Affiliated High Schools, 
April 16, 1915. 
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the teaching of Earth Science. Construct and apply a small personal cate- 
chism, somewhat as follows: 


Do I ever make use of current literature bearing on topics in hand or 

previously discussed ? 

Do I encourage my pupils to find and bring in such material for them- 

selves ? 

Do I know what my High School library or the local town library af- 

fords on the subject? 
Are the replies which we will have to make disconcerting? 

Granted an opportunity for a more extended use of library facilities in 
connection with the field and laboratory work, the questions naturally arise: 

Is such work useful and worth while? 

What may we hope to gain by it? 

Will the gain be commensurate with the effort expended ? 

The scope of the present paper will not permit of extended argument; 
probably such argument is unnecessary to establish the validity of the follow- 
ing claims. Hence, at the risk of seeming at once optimistic and categorical, 
we present the following enumeration of some of the results which may legi- 
timately be expected from a correlation of library work with the field and 
laboratory work in the teaching of Earth Science: 

1. Added interest, resulting from varied form of presentation. 

2. Emphasis, resulting from varied angles of approach. 

3. Opportunity for practice in checking results by comparison with 
those of recognized authority. 

4. Enriched fund of information attainable from a given problem. 

5. Increased significance of problem resulting from establishment of 
enlarged relationships. 

6. Extension of the pupil’s viewpoint by carrying him beyond the limit 
of his teacher and his text-book. 

7. An increasing acquaintance with sources of information. Whether 
such results are worth while or not may be determined by the answer which 
we should have to give to the question, “Why is teaching ?” 

The attempt to enrich Earth Science teaching by aid of the library will 
necessarily require some measure of time, as in the publishing of assignments 
and references, and in the giving of reports. But this time demand is by no 
means burdensome or prohibitive. No matter how limited or how liberal the 
time allowance may be, some considerable effort on the part of the teacher is 
involved in making the library a successful aid. At the outset, and probably 
for a considerable time when dealing with ninth-graders, the library assign-, 
ments should be made as definite as it is possible to make them. To say that/“ 
the general topic is discussed in Chapter V of ————— Physical Geography, 
is usually a waste of time. If Chapter V happens to cover twenty pages or 
more, the pupil is almost sure to be swamped in a sea of verbiage. He grows 
discouraged at the initial drenching, and cannot again be easily induced to 
venture upon deep waters. But let the assignment at the outset be given in 
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the form of a problem or specific question, with definite reference to page and 
section, or, if need be, to paragraph and line, so that the pupil can readily find 
the definite thing for which he is searching. You will then find that the pupil 
not only returns in triumph with his catch, but that he is willing, nay, eager 
to go again to sea. Later, having gained confidence, and a little more 
familiarity and skill he may be entrusted to cruise more widely, with fewer 
channel mafkers to guide him. Finally he may be sent on his voyage with 
only the names of the books which are to be his ports, leaving him nothing but 
their indices as the charts by which to lay his course. But at the risk of seem- 
ing redundancy let it be here repeated that for beginners the library assign- 
ments cannot be made too definite. Give a definite problem, and a definite 
reference containing the desired information. ‘The young people are thereby 
saved much time which would otherwise be spent unnecessarily in random 
and in probably fruitless reading. Of still more importance, the young people 
are spared initial discouragement, and are given, instead, the satisfaction 
gained through accomplishthent. By such a procedure the library may be 
made really supplemental to the regular forms of teaching. ; 


How this may be accomplished is perhaps best indicated by means of a 
specific example, taken from class-room experience. To insure what the lens- 
grinder would call clear definition, we have selected one out of a group of 
short studies used in presenting to ninth-graders the general topic mantle-rock. 
You are not required to agree with the method of procedure as a good teach- 
ing process; it is described to illustrate the point in hand because it gives re- 
sults when carried out as described. The particular topic selected deals with 
peat. The idea is to give the young people an understanding of what peat is, 
of how it is made, for what it is useful, and of the signficance of the occur- 
rence of peat-bogs. 

In the laboratory is made a preliminary study of peat from the text-book. 
From this study, the young people learn that peat is the result of the partial 
decay of vegetable matter under the water of ponds and marshes; that it is apt, 
therefore, to occur in more or less horizontal beds; and that it can be burned 
as fuel. This preliminary text-study is illustrated by means of stock-speci- 
mens of several varieties of peat. One of these is burned in a little brazier. 
The pupil is now able to recognize peat—sometimes—by sight; he knows that 
it will burn; and he has a group of second-hand facts about it that still remain 
to be verified. 

He now goes on a field trip to a neighboring peat-bog, presumably with- 
out knowing that it is a peat-bog until he has arrived at the site and examined 
the exposure. Among other materials in the exposure he shortly recognizes 
peat. Furthermore, he finds, in this instance, two layers of it, separated by 
a considerable layer of some other material which in the laboratory he learned 
to name marl. One of these peat layers, fortunately, contains fragments easily 
recognized as partially decayed plant material. Thus he verifies at least two 
of his second-hand facts. Unfortunately for future classes, and usually to the 
olfactory annoyance of the present one, he finds re-confirmation of the com- 
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bustibility of peat, for this particular bog has been smouldering lustily for sev- 
eral seasons, and this year the fire has so thoroughly undermined the exposure 
usually visited as to practically destroy it. 


That peat on decomposition may yield a fertile and hence useful soil 
is indicated by the fact that on the decayed surface of the upper peat bed is 
found a rich growth of grasses and herbs. In its present form this bog will 
not demonstrate, save by inference, that peat is formed in or under water. It 
is here that the library may further supplement the laboratory and field work 
thus far done. Several references may now be given to be read for this point, 
as well as for further information. 


To summarize: The pupil has gained in the laboratory some fundamental 
concepts of peat, together with certain second-hand facts about the substance. 
His concepts and certain of his second-hand facts have been emphasized and 
verified in the field by a study of peat in place. He has in the library extended 
his information about peat, and he has related that information to life by dis- 
covering, through reading, in what ways peat is directly and indirectly useful 
to man. Thus the topic becomes an intellectual unit, more or less thoroughly 
a part of the pupil’s mental stock-in-trade. 


Other methods of handling the problem through these three avenues of 
approach will readily suggest themselves, varying with available facilities, the 
problem in hand, and the personal equation. Other references will likewise 
readily be found with a little search. This search for reference material 
should not be limited to text-books, but should reach out into the whole field 
of literature. Government reports, fiction, cyclopedias, periodicals, atlases, 
almanacs, pictures, daily papers, maps, advertising matter, all may be profit- 
ably drawn upon for illustrative material. 


The search for library material, and particularly the systematizing of it 
for use, will occasion no inconsiderable expenditure of effort on the part of the 
teacher. It is not to be expected of course, that such a plan will greatly ap- 
peal to the individual who “is not permitting professional growth to interfere 
with his social obligations.” But to the teacher, keenly interested in both sub- 
ject and pupil, the collection and assimilation of such material is not a task, 
but a never-ending delight. Often, too, the pupils may greatly assist in the 
collection of material, once they are shown how to go about it. The presence 
and the use of an index in a book is often a revelation to them, and a thing 
well worth teaching. Such a correlation of library work with the field and 
laboratory work is one of several efficient means of bringing the young people 
to see that Earth Science is not a thing that can be stereotyped between the 
two covers of a text-book, but that it is an ever growing field for observation 
and enjoyment. 
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MAN’S COMPLETION OF NATURE’S SUPREMEST EFFORT ON 
THE GREAT PLAINS 


By Charles Keyes, Geologist 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HE great legal battle which is now being waged between the two great 
states of Kansas and Colorado over petty water-rights of an insignificant 
stream, the Arkansas river, presents some features which are novel in the ex- 
treme, but over which human courts can never have jurisdiction. Under con- 
ditions of less enlightened civilization the conflict for one side or the other 
would spell war to extermination. The real grounds of this silly state quar- 
rel repose in an antiquity so remote that man himself had not yet made his 
appearance upon the face of earth. It is a feeble and final echo of one of 
Nature’s cataclysmic contests. _ 

Reclamation of the desert by irrigation of our arid lands of the West in- 
troduces a number of unusual elements into the local affairs of mankind. 
Fundamentally these factors are directly economic. Some of them possess 
broader aspects; for they give rise to generalizations that are purely scientific 
in character. Most instructive and suggestive is the geographic trend of some 
of these themes. 

In all ages and in all places man is wont seriously to regard himself as 
unrelentingly at war with his surroundings. At all times and at all points 
Niature seems to him to stand resolutely in the way of the accomplishment of 
his. fondest hopes. When, then, man chances somewhere to work towards the 
same end that Nature is the incident is worthy of more than passing notice. 
On the Great Plains of the North American continent man today unwittingly 
is actually exerting himself most strenuously to put what is really the finishing 
touch on one of the grandest geologic achievements with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

Geographically the Great Plains region possesses singularly attractive in- 
terest that has been heretofore little considered. Constituting the western 
half of the broad Mississippi basin the region forms a belt of country, the ex- 
tent of which equals one-third of the total area of the United States. North- 
ward it extends unbrokenly. far into Canada; and southward it continues far 
into Mexico. By physiographers, rigidly schooled under conditions of eastern 
environment, this vast tract of plain is commonly treated as a region rapidly 
undergoing general leveling and lowering towards base-level in the ordinary 
course of a normal geographic cycle. Recent critical examination and quan- 
titative measurement conclusively show that these inferred conditions do not 
really exist. Instead of being an area of rapid degradation it is actually a 
region undergoing notable aggradation. The gradation balance is strongly 
positive rather than negative in character. 

Unlike that third part of the United States lying east of the Mississippi 
river, where the streams are wearing down towards base-level all positive 
features of landscape about as fast as they do anywhere else on the face of the 
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globe and about as rapidly as they ever do, the thousand-mile belt of plains 
country spreading out to the westward of the gfeat water-course is nowhere 
undergoing active normal denudation as has been so generally assumed. ‘The 
streams of this broad tract are far from doing normal corrasive work. They 
are not producing net results in their favor. 


Between our boundaries with Canada and Mexico, a distance of more 
than 2000 miles, only five master-streams leave the Rocky Mountain front. 
Four of the five are quite inconsiderable. The fifth, until very recently, dis- 
charged its waters into Hudson Bay instead of the Gulf of Mexico as at 
present. These rivers surely have relatively little influence in their efforts to 
base-level so vast a region as the Great Plains, with a round million of square 
miles of area. 

Although today the Missouri river—the fifth of the master-streams men- 
tioned—supplies one-half of the sediments which the Mississippi river carries 
annually to the Mexican Gulf it has never played more than a very minor 
role in the history of the Great Plains. Only since the continental ice-sheet 
in the Dakotas blocked its way to the north have its waters been turned south- 
ward. How insignificant must be the combined efforts of the other four 
streams. Small wonder is it that the recent elaborate mieasurements by the 
Government of the sediments discharged at the mouth of the Mississippi river 
give such an excessively and surprisingly slow rate for the general lowering of 
the continent. 

There is another factor which the Government estimates on the rate of 
continental denudation do not take into account. It is the enormous accretion 
of sands and dusts derived from western deserts, which occupy another one- 
third of the area of the United States, where general stream-corrasion is al- 
most unknown, and where wind-scour appears to be a denuding agent more 
powerful than rain, river, or ocean. Occupying a leeward position to these 
arid lands the Great Plains expanse is preeminently an area of wind-laid de- 
posits. This is amply shown by the fact that these deposits over much of the 
region are now more than 1000 feet thick. Against such prodigious deposi- 
tion the five-streams corrasion makes not even locally appreciable headway. 

Ever since early Miocene times, as the geologic records disclose, there 
has been a strong tendency for the Great Plains to grow higher in place of 
lower. The contest to push back the streams, to completely eliminate them 
from the region, to extend the western deserts farther eastward, has gone on 
steadily until the number of rivers which once took their origin in the Rocky 
cordillera and the waters of which once reached the sea, may now be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. The efforts of dessicating climate to dry these 
rivers up, of thirsty soils to drink them in, of their own excessive sediments to 
choke them, of desert dusts to enshroud them, and of wind-driven sands to 
obliterate them, have been at last in our geological time all but successful. 
And now comes man in his pride;.and by his great irrigating projects, lays 
bare to the action of the eolian powers the river beds themselves. 

The final touch to Nature’s grand achievement, an unremittant labor 
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lasting through long geologic ages, becomes in our day and by our connivance 
an accomplished fact. Man actually steps in and completes in this vast region 
the prodigious work which Nature set out energetically to do in Early Ter- 
tiary ages, and since Miocene times has bent all her energies to fulfill. 


’ 2- 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON FIELD TRIP WORK 


By Loulie C. Kelley 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 


FIELD trip of the following type can be taken by almost any school and, 

when well planned and well executed, is of the greatest value. 

Before taking the trip, the pupils should bring notes from their parents 
giving permission for such work; the object of the trip must be clearly ex- 
plained ; an outline given to the pupils showing the principal things to be ob- 
served ; car fare and lunches are brought when necessary. 

No trip should be undertaken unless the instructor knows the ground 
thoroughly ; knows what points he wishes to emphasize and has his class under 
good control. The discipline is not that of the school-room but one that allows 
freedom in conversation and movement, provided that they do not annoy 
other tourists and are attentive when the instructor is giving directions. 

Notebooks must be carried in which to record the observations which are 
to be incorporated in a report within a week after the trip is taken. These re- 
ports may be handed to the English teacher also as a part of the theme work. 
In a good-natured way, the instructor moves from one group of pupils to an- 
other calling their attention to the beauties of nature and engaging in conver- 
sation with them. At the same time a certain amount of reserve is necessary 
if she would control without seeming to do so. At all times the instructor 
has in mind how to cover with interest the greatest amount of work with the 
greatest economy of time and energy. 


THE Trip 


The object of this trip was to study the effects of weathering and stream 
action. 

We took a ride of about twenty minutes by trolley to one of the beautiful 
natural parks. As soon as we arrived there, weather observations were made 
and then a walk down a steep hill brought us to a group of springs which out- 
cropped at the base of the hill. The explanation of these springs was asked 
for; how the water compared in taste and appearance with the river which we 
had just seen; what is the value of these and other springs. 

The overflow from the springs gave rise to a small stream which, flowing 
down the slope, was rather swampy. Later, a steep-sided valley had been 
cut. When have we heard of a similar valley? What effect would such a val- 
ley have on travel and settlement? 
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As we walk along the banks of the stream we find a tiny fall of the direct 
type, a miniature Niagara. This fall is due to an outcrop of granite—the bed 
rock of this region. What is meant by the “Fall Line”? Why is Richmond 
a manufacturing city? 


Some pupil has discovered another outcrop of granite away from the 
stream. To what class does this rock belong? Of what minerals is it com- 
posed? What changes are taking place? What are the weathering agents 
here? Which mineral decays first? Which is unchanged ? 


A short distance away is a large quarry from which this rock is being 
taken for building and monumental purposes, road construction, etc. What 
are some great granite-producing states? Why should Richmond be a larger 
producer of granite products? 


Call attention to the different ways in which soil is being formed. Notice 
the subsoil. Do we understand what a farmer means by sub-soiling ? 


Going back to the stream, we notice that there are numerous curves and 
that the stream develops a steep slope on the outside and deposits the sedi- 
ment on the inside of the curve. Why? Here the work of weathering and 
undercutting has given us a mature valley. Compare the valley of the Ohio 
with that of the Colorado in its effect on travel and occupation. At the base 
of the hill is a talus slope which is the result of creep and gravity. What be- 
comes of this material ? 

Notice the effect of vegetation on soil wash. This is a good point at 
which to discuss the value of forests in the conservation of soil and rainfall. 
Some pupil calls my attention to a deep hole in the bed rock of the stream. 
How was this pot hole formed? Did we not see similar ones when crossing 
James river? Notice the character of the pebbles in the hole. - The valley 
sides are now nearly flat and the stream has developed many meanders. What 
course will the stream take in time? ‘Then an ox-bow lake and cut-off will be 
formed. How was this flood plain formed? (Can we find any tiny levees? 
Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of life on such a plain. 

The stream has now reached old age and is dropping its load of tools in 
the lake. ‘The heaviest material is deposited first and far out at the front 
of the delta, notice how fine is the silt that is being deposited on the floor of 
the lake. What kinds of rocks would be formed from these sediments? The 
stream has many distributaries, each building its own levees and delta. Tell 
of the work of building artificial levees and jetties along the Mississippi, and 
of the disastrous floods. What products could be raised here? 

Look around the lake and tell me what changes are taking place here? 
How was this lake formed? What will be the future if the sediment and 
vegetation are allowed to remain? . 

What causes the breeze in this valley? We notice how the waves and 
currents are building miniature Coronado beaches, Willoughby Spits, Sandy 
Hooks and other well-known shore forms. 
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Many of the pupils blink their eyes as the water reflects the light. So, 
too, when they look across the lake at the bare hillside with many gulleys. 
What effect would vegetation have on that hillside? 

At every turn we notice the beautiful coloring of the trees, the moss on 
them and many other interesting things. None of these are of value, however, 
if they are not made practical. The pupil must see through the eyes of the 
instructor. 

At no time does an instructor have such a wonderful opportunity for 
knowing her pupils; their interests and ambitions. After a trip of this char- 
acter, her work will be interesting and her class responsive. 


> 





FLOODS AND FAMINE IN CHINA* 


By Daniel W. Mead, C.E. 
University of Wisconsin 


ROM as early as 2300 B. C. to the present time, Chinese history tells 
of many great floods which have frequently devastated vast areas of 
Ges ss 

The floods of China are caused by the heavy rains which result from the 
typhoons that during the summer, from June to September, sweep from the 
southern seas northwesterly over China, and frequently cause a concentrated 
downpour over extensive areas of the Great Plain. These floods, and the con- 
sequent famines, are of frequent occurrence and result in disasters always of 
local and often of national importance. A famine in 1877 and 1878 is said 
to have caused the death of 8,000,000 of the inhabitants of Honan, Shansi, 
Shantung and Chihli. In recent times, every year has recorded occurrences 
of this kind of more or less severe nature, with more notable disasters at in- 
tervals as frequent as 1901, 1906, 1910 and 1911. 

This last wide spread disaster occurred in the Huai River region, which 
lies between the Yangste and Hoang Ho or Yellow River. . . . The inhabi- 
tants of this valley, with few exceptions, have been kept in great poverty by 
these frequent floods and few have anything laid by for the days of famine 
which follow the floods. When, as is often the case, the crops are almost 
totally destroyed, the people not only suffer severely with great direct loss of 
life, but they are brought face to face with actual starvation, with the resulting 
famines to which is attributable greater loss of life in the past than from the 
direct results of the floods themselves. 

The last great flood of 1910, followed by a severe famine in 1911—to- 
gether with a lesser flood in the same year—brought great suffering to this 
region. Great efforts were made by the formation of famine relief commit- 
tees to relieve this suffering so far as possible, and the American Red Cross 
Society expended over $650,000 in this work. Following this great calamity, 


*Reprinted from the Wisconsin Alumni Magazine, June, 1915. 
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the Red Cross suggested to the Chinese Government the advisability of tak- 
ing some action looking toward flood prevention or the amelioration of these 
flood conditions ; and based on a mutual arrangement, Mr. C. D. Jameson, an 
American engineer who had spent several years in China, was employed to 
make a reconnaissance of the flood region and to suggest tentative plans for 
the work. Following Mr. Jameson’s reconnaissance, and after lengthy nego- 
tiations which were greatly hampered by an attempt of the Belgians to secure a 
concession for this work, the Chinese Government granted a concession to the 
American Red Cross to finance an undertaking for the work of improvement 
of the Huai River, through American bankers, contractors, and engineers. 


On presentation of this matter to the New York financiers, the bankers 
demanded as a prerequisite to undertaking the same, that an examination of 
the entire project be made by a board. of hydraulic engineers. The board ap- 
pointed for this purpose consists of Lieutenant Colonel, now Brigadier Gen- 
eral William L. Sibert, who was one of the Panama Canal commissioners and 
who had direct charge of the design and construction of the Gatun locks and 
dam; Arthur P. Davis, Chief Engineer and now also Director of the United 
States Reclamation Service; and the writer. 

The board proceeded to China, leaving this country on June 9, 1914, and 
reaching China the latter part of the same month. Three months were spent 
in examining the region and it was found perfectly feasible, by opening a suit- 
able channel to the Yangtse and by the construction of various canals and 
dikes, to greatly improve the flood conditions as well as to accomplish other 
marked improvements on the condition of this region. 

The betterments which will obtain from the plans outlined will include 
the reclamation of 500,000 acres of land now permanently inundated by the 
Hungtse Lake, with provisions for the irrigation of 350,000 acres. It will 
also include the permanent betterment of about 2,000,000 acres immediately 
north of the lake, and the permanent prevention of overflow on about 
5,000,000 acres of the lowland east of the Grand Canal, which in the past has 
been frequently devastated by these floods. This last land embraces the 
richest rice land in Kiangsu Province and the region is one of the most thickly 
populated in China. The improvements suggested include also adequate 
means for the irrigation of this vast area, and a permanent improvement of the 
navigation facilities in the Grand Canal from the Yangtse north to some dis- 
tance above Tsingkiangpu on which an important traffic has existed for cen- 
turies and which has been seriously interrupted annually both by floods and 
low water. 

Much of the flood district in the Anhui Province, well backed from the 
channel of the Huai River, would not be reached directly by the improvements 
proposed, and can be improved only by extensive collateral works of a local 
nature which would have to be initiated at a later date, but for which work 
adequate outlets would be provided in the plans proposed. 

The work proposed would cost about $30,000,000, to which would have 
to be added, for interest during construction, financing, etc., about $15,000,- 
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000, bringing the total expenditure to $45,000,000, which would not be an 
extravagant price for the resulting improvements which in themselves would 
readily pay the entire cost if properly administered; in addition to which 
would result the great saving in life and suffering which now occurs at fre- 
quent intervals. 


The Chinese themselves have no conception of the basic principles which 
are necessary for the successful consummation of such project as I have des- 
cribed. ‘Those advocates of the great value of practical experience per se, can 
find little consolation in China, where 4,000 years of practical experience with- 
out one idea of the theory or basic underlying principles has brought the coun- 
try, hydraulically, to a chaotic condition. As an example, a Chinese authority 
had previously suggested as a relief to this great region, an outlet channel ap- 
proximately 125 feet wide and 10 feet deep, where the Board of Engineers 
found it necessary to have a channel 2,000 feet wide and 23 feet deep. 


The magnitude of some of the engineering works accomplished by the 
Chinese people in the forty centuries of their history, is to here impressive. 
These works are, however, as a rule impressive from the vast amount of labor 
involved rather than from the fundamental design or character of the con- 
struction, although in many details the character is admirable. The Great 
Wall of China, stretching perhaps 2,500 miles from the sea into the interior 
of the country; the Grand Canal, approximately 800 miles in length from 
Hanchow to Tientsin; perhaps 100,000 miles of smaller canals which cover 
the lowlands along the sea and rivers like a great network; the great Ming 
Dike, faced with cut stone, that crosses the country for 35 miles from the 
Grand Canal at Tsingkiangpu to the southern extremity of Hungtse Lake, 
the extensive dikes of the Yellow River (control of which, in my judgment, 
is one of the most serious engineering problems of the world today), while in 
many cases seriously defective in fundamental design, show what the Chinese 
people can accomplish by organized effort. 

Very little effect of the recent severe famine was evident on our visit to 
the Huai River region in 1914. The recuperative power of the Chinese peo- 
ple is astonishing. No man can come closely in contact with the educated 
Chinese without being impressed by their great intellectual capacity and men- 
tal ability. Conservative in character, educated in the past along the line of 
the Chinese classics (which, however, compares favorably with the old Greek 
and Latin education of our own country), steeped in superstition, reared to a 
reverential regard for institutions developed largely from the teachings of Con- 
fucius, with individuality long subdued by the customs of the country, the 
Chinese people can hardly be expected to at once step into the sisterhood of na- 
tions, fully equipped for the intelligent government of their own people along 
Western lines and the immediate successful development of the great resources 
of their country. China already has been seriously hampered in its dealings 
with Western nations that consider themselves civilized but have in the past 
exacted concessions that the Japanese of today, who are skilled imitators, are 
simply carrying to a greater extent. 
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The capacity for great development undoubtedly exists in the Chinese 
people and is amply demonstrated by their past history; their intelligence and 
ability can not be successfully questioned. They already recognize their needs 
of education and development along Western lines, and if left without serious 
handicap, their ultimate successful development, while possibly not so rapid, 
will be equal to, and in my judgment, of greater value to the people of the 
world than the present development of civilization in Japan. 


> 





COMMERCIAL NOTES 


(Excerpts from The Americas) 
CoNDITIONS IN CUBA 


S the present calendar year draws to a close we find the island of Cuba 
enjoying the greatest prosperity she has ever known in her history. 
Business everywhere is on the increase, and new lines are constantly being es- 
tablished and extended. ‘Trade relations with the United States are naturally 
very close, and at present that country is supplying the bulk of the island’s im- 
port trade besides taking nearly 90 per cent of its exports, but there are even 
greater opportunities open to American manufacturers and the time is ripe 
for developing new business and pushing sales. 

The present extraordinary prosperity of this island is of course entirely 
due to the successful sugar season just closed and the high prices obtained for 
the crop. The final figures which have recently been compiled by local statis- 
ticians for the year 1914-15 show that 176 centrals have been grinding during 
the season, with a total production of 18,148,669 bags, or 2,592,667 tons, 
having an estimated value of approximately $204,000,000. 

The outlook for the coming sugar crop is brilliant. Weather conditions 
have been excellent and continue most favorable. The cane fields, which are 
now ready for cuttings, have an unusually good appearance. Lack of excessive 
rainfall at this season when the cane has been rapidly maturing will have the 
desired effect of increasing the density and higher percentage of glucose in the 
juice and proportionately increase the yield of sugar. 


Our TRADE RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


China’s foreign trade has doubled in the last ten years; the possibilities 
for the next ten are limitless, for China today presents the greatest opportunity 
in the world for commercial and industrial development. With a territory 
of over 4,000,000 square miles and a population estimated at 300,000,000 to 
400,000,000, China has immense untapped mineral resources and less than 
6000 miles of railway. The imagination can hardly grasp the commercial sig- 
nificance of the transformation of China into a modern nation, with 600,000 
miles of railroad instead of 6000, with an adequate system of canals and high- 
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ways, with hundreds of busy factories and mines, and with thousands of acres 
brought into more fruitful cultivation by scientific farming. 

China’s net foreign trade in 1914 amounted to $630,000,000. Though 
tanking third among the nations that supply the needs of the great Eastern 
Republic, the United States claimed only 7.3 per cent of China’s import 
trade (only 1 1-3 per cent of our total exports), as contrasted with 20 per cent 
for Japan arid 50 per cent for the British Empire. Moreover, our trade with 
China during the last decade has remained practically stationary: that of 
Japan with China has increased threefold. 


INTERESTING FEATURES OF ENGLAND'S WarR-TIME COMMERCE 


England’s commerce as it is figured in raw statistics compares very un- 
favorably with her more or less normal foreign trade in 1913. For ten months 
of this year the balances are $1,000,000,000 to the worse, shown alongside 
1913, imports being $600,000,000 bigger and exports $400,000,000 smaller, 
the “unfavorable” balance being about $1,900,000,000 instead of about $950,- 
000,000. This takes no account of imports of fighting materials, which do not 
appear in the Board of Trade returns. 

The financial press of London, in analyzing the returns, makes no at- 
tempt to minimize the gravity, in connection with the finances of Great Bri- 
tain and their bearing on the war, of certain features in the figures. There is 
a high proportion of imports for unnecessary consumption, they say. Increases 
of imports, month by month, are becoming larger. 


THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The commerce of Japan with the rest of the world will bear some watch- 
ing inasmuch as that country is making a determined effort to increase it, and 
is every year adding a few new countries to her list of customers. A trade 
commission is now on its way visiting country after country, diplomatically 
opening the discussion of better commercial treaty relations. 

“The figures of trade for eight calendar months (ended August 31) have 
arrived from Japan. They show that this year’s aggregate of sales of Japanese 
products abroad was $213,205,647, against $205,709,032 in the same time last 
year. Japan’s premier export product is silk, of which she exported $123,948,- 
180 worth in 1913, $94,458,446 worth being raw silk. 


THE ForEIGN TRADE OF CANADA 


The foreign trade of Canada has been something of a replica of that of 
the United States as a result of the war. In the seven months ended October 
31, the value of exports of Canadian products was $326,430,000, $100,000,- 
000 more than in the same months of 1914, $80,880,000 more than in the 
same period of 1913. A great surplus of the crop is still to go forward. 

Imports have declined from $390,544,000 in 1913 to $253,107,000 in 
1915, converting an adverse balance of $145,000,000 into a favorable balance 
of $73,323,000. 
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War orders have had their part in this. Manufactured products exported 
have increased from $39,000,000 last year to $84,000,000 this year. 


How Norway PRrorits By THE WAR 


Norway’s war-time business is one that takes the form of a great and 
lucrative increase in an already established industry. She is obtaining a greatly 
increased direct and entrepot trade and her good ships are bringing in great 
wealth to the nation. 

The Norwegian fleet is one that is frequently cited as having the lowest 
first costs and operating expenses of all the maritime transportation equip- 
ments of the Western nations. She has a tonnage of 2,700,000, only a tenth 
of which is occupied with purely Norwegian business, the other nine-tenths 
being in the service of general world-trade. 

Being already in the business, and neutral, Norway has been obtaining an 
enormous income from her ships since the war began. Many of her shipping 
companies have, in the past six months, paid out 40 and 50 per cent in divi- 
dends. It is reported that some of her shrewd ship-owners have paid for the 
cost of their ships after a few voyages. Shipping stocks on Norwegian busi- 
ness are up over 100 per cent. Up to date, about 40 Norwegian vessels have 
been lost in the waters of the war zone, but insurance has paid for them. 


o— 





Cotton SEED 


Until a few years ago cotton seed was practically a waste product, used 
only for making fertilizer and cattle food. In 1876 there were but four mills 
in the United States engaged in crushing cotton seed. Today there are 872 
such mills, turning out a product valued at more than 150 millions of dollars, 
practically one fourth the value of the cotton crop of the country. The oil 
crushed from the seed is worth $229,000,000, and even the hulls are worth 
over eleven millions. 

A recent bulletin of the Census Bureau lists 81 different uses of the 
products secured from cotton seed. If cotton is king, the seed is a high ranking 
prince of the royal house. R. E. D. 


RAINFALL NEEDED BY VARIOUS Crops 


The rainfall of the United States in relation to various crops has been 
investigated by B. C. Wallis (Month. Weather Rev., June, 1915, pp. 267- 
274), who has grouped the states as cereal, cotton, northeastern, central east- 
ern, west coast, and mountain states. ‘The rainfall is considered from the 
viewpoint of the agricultural year. The rainfall requirements of the various 
staple crops are clearly stated. Winter wheat requires 22 to 32 inches dur- 
ing a growing period of 10 months. Spring wheat requires about four months 
and a rainfall of 13 to 15 inches. Winter rye requires about 27 inches during 
10 months. Spring barley is best suited by about three months’ growth and 10 
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inches of rainfall. Maize flourishes with about 18 inches in about four 
months. ‘Tobacco apparently needs about 14 inches of rain during a growing 
period of about three months near to midsummer. Cotton is best suited with 
about 20 inches, during a growing period of about 4 2-3 months. Outside the 
cotton belt, no states can provide these conditions during the hottest months. 
; R. DeC. Warp. 
’ Our GREAT PHOSPHATE RESERVE 


A grave problem for the farmer is to discover the needs of his depleted or 
unfavorably proportioned soil. Its greatest need may be phosphoric acid, one 
of the three substances that are most necessary in maintaining fertility, the 
other two being nitrogen and potash. Phosphoric acid for use in fertilizers 
has been supplied for many years in part by the phosphates of Florida and 
‘Tennessee and from islands in the Pacific Ocean. These deposits can not al- 
ways supply the demand, and therefore the recent discovery that the Rocky 
Mountains contain the largest known area of phosphate rock in the world is 
of vital interest to future generations, if not to the present one. 

In 1909 and succeeding years these phosphate deposits were systematically 
examined by the United States Geological Survey, and in 1910 phosphate rock 
was discovered in Montana. On January 1, 1915, the total area of phos- 
phate lands in Montana, Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho withdrawn from entry 
was 2,713,155 acres. This phosphate reserve is larger than any similar area 
in the United States; it is, indeed, the largest area of phosphate rock yet recog- 
nized in the world. 

Istanps In A SEA oF Lava 


The valley of the ancient Snake River in Idaho was flooded with great 
outpourings of black lava, which spread out sheet on sheet, buried the old land 
surface, and partly filled the valley with molten rock, which solidified and 
has remained to this day undisturbed except for the gorges that the streams 
have cut in it. In some places old mountains project through the petrified 
lava flood as islands project above the surface of the sea, and old ridges stick 
out into it as capes and promontories. 

The area covered by the Snake River lava is about 20,000 square miles. 
So far as is now known, there is but one lava field in North America of 
greater extent, the Columbia River lava field, which covers about 200,000 
square miles. In Snake River canyon below Shoshone Falls nearly 700 feet 
of horizontal sheets of lava are exposed, but whether this is the maximum 
thickness or not can not be told. (Overland Guidebook, Bulletin 612, U. S. 
G. S.) 





> 


An average of 95 tons of soil and loose rock is washed into the ocean 
every year from every square mile of the United States, according to the Geol- 
ogical Survey. This estimate does not include the Great Basin. The immen- 
sity of this contribution may be better comprehended when it is realized that 
the surface of the United States covers 3,088,500 square miles. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY TEACHERS COMPLETED 


The final steps in the formation of the National Council of Geography 

Teachers were taken in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 31, 1915. Gath- 

ered at the annual meeting of the Association of American Geographers were 

representatives from states all the way from North Dakota to Massachusetts. 

A tentative constitution was adopted and referred to the Executive Committee 
to be more completely worked out. 


The following officers were elected for the year 1916: Prof. R. E. Dodge 
of the Teachers’ College, New York, president; Prof. Albert Perry Brigham 
of Colgate University, and Prof. Charles R. Dryer of Indiana, vice presi- 
dents; Prof. George J. Miller of the Mankato, Minn., Normal School, secre- 
tary; Mr. V. C. Finch of the University of Wisconsin, treasurer. 


The constitution provides for a Board of Directors consisting of (at 
present) fifty members and also an Executive Committee selected by the 
Board of Directors. 


Prof. Miller, the newly elected secretary, will continue the work of 
building up the state organizations. He reports that fifteen states have com- 
pleted such organizations and that ten more will probably be added to the 
list during the present year. A list of the 38 state leaders already appointed 
will be found below. 


The American Geographical Society of New York, with its accustomed 
generosity, has voted one hundred dollars to the National Council for clerical 
expenses. This is a fine act and will be of great assistance to the Council in 
carrying on its work. Doctor Bowman, Director of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, is actively supporting the new teachers’ organization and is a 
valuable friend. 


It is expected that the leaders in the various states will have the fullest 
freedom in carrying on their local work. In fact, the actual work is to be done 
by state and local societies. ‘The Executive Committee does not expect to ac- 
tively initiate or push the work, except through suggestion and recommenda- 
tion. The best results will be secured by leaving to the state and local socie- 
ties the fullest freedom and placing upon them the responsibility for the eff- 
ciency of the work which they undertake. The actual benefits to geography 
teaching must come from the studies, discussions, and inspiration of the local 
groups. The success of the movement will depend mainly upon the vigor and 
initiative of the state.and local leaders. The Executive Committee and other 
national leaders will keep in touch with members through the pages of the 
Journal of Geography. From time to time, suggestions on the work of con- 
stituent societies will be offered. Reports of the activities of the state councils 
will be gladly received and printed. There is evidence that school geography 
in the United States is entering upon an upward movement. 
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STATE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL APPOINTED UP TO 
Jan., 1916 


Maine—Professor E. E. Philbrook, State Normal School, Castine. 

New Hampshire—Mr. G. H. Whitcher, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Schools, Concord. 

Vermont—Supt. Walter H. Young, St. Johnsbury. 

Massachusetts—Professor L. O. Packard, Boston Normal School, Boston. 

Rhode Island—Professor Robert M. Brown, State Normal School, Provi- 
dence. 

Connecticut—Professor Chas. E. Pratt, State Normal School, New Britain. 

New York—Professor Alice Wessa, State Normal School, Buffalo. 

Pennsylvania—Professor G. B. Roorbach, University of Pennsylvania. 

Maryland—Professor Ernest E. Race, State Normal School, Baltimore. 

Virginia—Loulie C. Kelley, John Marshall High School, Richmond. 

West Virginia—Prof. C. T. Boggess, State Normal School, West Liberty. 

North Carolina—Professor Collier Cobb, State University, Chapel Hill. 

Kentucky—Professor R. P. Green, State Normal School, Bowling Green. 

Tennessee—Professor Chas. C. Colby, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

Georgia—Professor Frank Merrill, State Normal School, Athens. 

Alabama—Professor C. W. Daugette, President State Normal School, Jack- 
sonville. 

Louisiana—Professor F. V. Emerson, State University, Baton Rouge. 

‘Ohio—Professor Frank Carney, Denison University, Granville. 

Michigan, Professor Mark Jefferson, State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Indiana—Professor B. H. Schockel, State Normal School, Terre Haute. 

Illinois—Miss Mabel Stark, State Normal University, Normal. 

Missouri—Dr. A. E. Parkins, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Wisconsin—Professor W. J. Sutherland, President State Normal School, 
Platteville. (Since deceased.) 

Minnesota—George J. Miller, State Normal School, Mankato. 

Iowa—Professor E. J. Cable, State Teachers College, Cedar Rapids. 

North Dakota—Professor Howard E. Simpson, State University, Grand 
Forks. 

South Dakota—Professor Willis E. Johnson, President State Normal and 
Industrial School, Aberdeen. 

Nebraska—Professor N. A. Bengtson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Kansas—Miss Jane K. Atwood, Emporia State Normal School, Emporia. 

Oklahoma—Professor Chas. H. Taylor, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Montana—Professor Grant E. Finch, Normal School, Dillon. 

Colorado—Professor George A. Barker, State Teachers College, Greeley. 

New Mexico—Alvan N. White, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Santa Fe. 
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Idaho—Professor Joseph Reed, State Normal School, Lewiston. 

Utah—Professor Anna Youngberg, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Washington—Professor J. E. Buchanan, State Normal School, Cheney. 

Oregon—Professor Warren D. Smith, Dept. of Geology, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. 

California—Professor James F. Chamberlain, State Normal School, Los 
Angeles. 


> ini 
NEWS NOTES 


Mr. O. W. Freeman of the Fergus County High School, Lewiston, 
Mont., has an interesting paper on “Geographic Influences Affecting Distribu- 
tion of Population and Character of Industries in Montana” in the January 
Inter-Mountain Educator. 

At the meeting of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Feb. 
12, Prof. R. H. Whitbeck discussed “The Teaching of Geography in the 
Grades.” 

Prof. O. D. von Engeln and L. A. Hausman of Cornell University, 
have an illustrated article on “An Automatic Intermittent Eruption, Artificial 
Geyser” in the February School Science and Mathematics. The methods of 
constructing and operating the apparatus are described. 

At the meeting of the N. E. Minnesota Educational Association at 
Duluth on February 8th, a Geography Round Table was conducted. Miss 
Grace Chase presented a paper on ‘Some Opportunities for Problem Teach- 
ing in Geography” and Prof. Eugene Van Cleef gave an illustrated address 
on “Our Debt to Climate.” 





THE MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL 


The Massachusetts Council of Geography Teachers has chosen an Exe- 
cutive Committee which is to serve as the administrative board of the State 
Council. This Committee is made up of members representing the colleges, 
the normal schools, the high schools, and the elementary schools. 

The Executive Committee has had conferences with the Superintendent 
of the Boston Schools and with representatives of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. These conferences have been helpful in indicating possible lines of work 
and in showing that school officials are more than willing to cooperate with us. 

We are making a determined effort to have Geography represented on the 
program of the State Teachers Association although the subjects presented at 
former meetings of this Association have been very general in character. In 
this attempt we are being aided by school officials of strong influence. We ex- 
pect that an opportunity will be offered for an address on some aspect of Geog- 
raphy at the coming meeting in November. 

LEoNARD O. PACKARD, 
Representative for Massachusetts. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 


At the meeting of the Association of American Geographers in Washing- 
ton on Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, Prof. R. E. Dodge’s presidential address dealt 
with the subject, “Some Problems in Geographic Education with Special Ref- 
erence to the Secondary School.” It was a masterly presentation of the sub- 
ject and ought to be made available to every teacher and school man interested 
in Geography. The members of the Association were entertained at lunch- 
eon both days by the National Geographic Society. The Washington mem- 
bers of the Association had arranged an exhibit of government cartographical 
work and methods. The walls of several rooms were hung with specimens 
of the many kinds of map work which the government departments are pro-* 
ducing. 

At the regular sessions, twenty papers were presented, eleven by repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions, eight by men from departments of the 
U. S. Government, and one by an explorer. 


Professor Mark Jefferson of Ypsilanti, Mich., is the president-elect. 
AcTIVITIES OF CALIFORNIA GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The Bay Council of Geography Teachers includes all interested in geog- 
raphy teaching in Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and San Francisco. This is a 
branch of the National Council and was formed at the N. E. A. meeting last 
summer. Monthly meetings are held for the discussion of geography teaching 
and geographic materials. 


A feature of the winter’s work is an exhibit in which it is proposed to 
gather representative materials—books, apparatus, maps, etc., which will be 
available for use in the grades and high schools. Comments and criticisms 
are to be made on the material and a report will be published later. This ex- 
hibit will be made a feature of the geography work of the State Teacher’s 
Association meeting which will be held in San Francisco in April. Consider- 
able interest is being manifested in the plan and publishers are giving their cor- 
dial co-operation. One feature that will be of much value but rather diffi- 
cult to work out well will be the exhibit of material valuable in teaching which 
can be secured free or at a trifling expenditure from manufacturers and adver- 
tisers. 


Among those who are contributing to make this work a success are H. W. 
Fairbanks, of Berkeley, Prof. R. S. Holway, University of California; Prin- 
cipal Preston, Franklin School, Berkeley; Principal Cohn, Porter School, 
Alameda; Miss Etta F. Ogden, Oakland Intermediate School; Mrs. Addie 
M. Clark, Washington School, Oakland; Principal John A. Imrie, Le Conte 
School, Berkeley. The General Chairman is Earle G. Linsley, Mills College, 
and the Secretary, Miss Lucille Hewett, Alameda High School. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE. By Ellsworth Huntington. xii+333 pp. 6x9 
inches. Published by the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1915. $2.50 net. 


Dr. Huntington has become widely known for his work in the general 
field of climate in its relation to man and to history. The thoroughness of his 
investigations must command respect even if some of his conclusions are not 
accepted. His studies in Asia, in Central America, and in western United 
States have made him a fixed believer in the great influence of climate upon 
mankind. 


The present book is full of interesting material, on the whole, conserva- 
tively stated. Every page stimulates thought. Anthropo-geographers are ac- 
cused of making sweeping generalizations and of ignoring all but geographical 
factors. Huntington has plainly tried to avoid these errors. He says (p. 
221) “I do not delude myself with the idea that the problem of the relation 
of climate to civilization is solved. Far from it.” On p. 249 he says, “This 
hypothesis is so new that there has not yet been time for it to be fully dis- 
cussed and tested by large numbers of workers. Therefore the reader must 
be cautious about accepting it.” Closing his chapter on the White Man in the 
Tropics he says: “Along with the social aspect of the question, and neither 
more nor less important, goes the physical.” 


It may be contended that the author already had certain convictions re- 
garding the relation of climate to mankind, and that his new findings are sure 
to be in accord with these convictions; but Civilization and Climate does not 
impress the reader as being either warped or distorted. The facts are pre- 
sented and the author’s interpretation of them is given. The reader is also 
free to interpret them. 

For example, the tests of the effect of weather on the efficiency of certain 
mill operatives and students are highly suggestive, but they are not assumed - 
to be conclusive. The agreement of the two maps (Figs. 25 and 28) one 
showing the distribution of climatic energy and the other the distribution of 
civilization in the. United States is not assumed to prove a strictly causal con- 
nection; the portion of the United States indicated as having the greatest 
climatic energy is also the region surrounding the developed coal mines; also 
that having a large sub-stratum of New England stock in the population. On 
the whole, however, the agreement between the map of high civilization and 
that of high climatic energy is too close to be ignored. On p. 218 the author 
says, referring to these maps, ““They do not indicate that climate is the only 
factor in determining the condition of civilization or even the main one. Far 
from it. Yet they indicate that it is as essential as any other. Today civiliza- 
tion seems to make great progress only where a stimulating climate exists.” 

Climate may not directly cause all of the differences in civilization for 
which it is, after all, responsible. Favorable climate induces many conditions 
which in their turn advance civilization. Education, a high type of religion, 
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good government, and all kinds of social uplift, are more pronounced in a 
good climate, and all of these social forces join their uplifting influences with 
that of climate and intensify its beneficial effects. These social factors repre- 
sent capital accumulated under favoring climatic conditions. 

The great variety of angles of approach and attack employed by the 
author is impressive :—lake fluctuations in Asia and in California; the location 
of ruins in Asia, in Central America, in arid United States, and elsewhere; 
the big trees of California; the fluctuations of glaciers, the records of factory 
operatives and of students;—such an array must carry some conviction with 
those who are open to conviction. 

The book is a highly valuable contribution to a great question. It is sure 
to be attacked at one point or another by both friends and opponents; but that 
will be evidence that thoughtful people regard it is worthy of attack. It is a 
proper source of gratification to American geographers that one of their num- 
ber is so persistantly attacking a great scientific problem and that his re- 
searches are attracting widespread interest among scholars in other fields. 


R. H. W. 


CoMMERCE AND INDustTRY. By J. Russell Smith. viii+596 pp. Henry 

Holt & Co., New York, 1916. $1.40. 

This new work from the hand of Professor Smith is, in the main, the 
subject matter of his Commercial and Industrial Geography wholly reorgan- 
ized and considerably abbreviated. In this new form the excellent material 
which characterizes the larger work will doubtless find greater use as a text 
for briefer courses in secondary and normal schools. Among the features 
which commend this book for class use are (1) organization of material upon 
a regional basis, and (2) the addition at the end of each chapter of a list of 
thought-provoking questions,—the type of questions which may not be 
answered by reference to any particular section of the text. More than half 
of the book is devoted to the agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. Among the foreign countries, Latin America and 
the Orient receive much attention because of our future trade expansion in 
those regions. The last 50 pages are devoted to a discussion of world com- 
merce. The book has the same wealth of illustration which characterizes the 
larger volume. We cannot commend the unsatisfactory type of vertical bar 
used for representing comparative values. Moreover, there are, as in the 
larger work, statements which lack strict accordance with fact, as on p. 228 
where we find that “flax fiber districts have no valuable by-product of seed.” 

On the whole the book is a valuable addition to the list of elementary 
commercial geographies, if for no other reason, because it departs from thie 
compendium type of text with-which teachers are more than familiar. 


V. C.F. 
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THE EpucaATIONAL MuSEUM OF THE St. Louis Pustic ScHoots. By Carl 
G. Rathmann, Ass’t. Sup’t. Schools. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bull. 
No. 48. Whole Number 622. 1914. 15c. 


“To make the child acquainted with the world in which he lives, we must 
bring him into personal contact with the world.” ‘This logical statement in- 
troduces an interesting discussion of a very vital factor in the lives of the chil- 
dren of the public school system of St. Louis. 

The Educational Museum had its inception with the close of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair of 1904. “The board of education and the superinten- 
dent . .. appealed to the exhibitors to donate parts of their displays to the 
public schools.” Contributions have since been made by other museums, by 
some of the U. S. government bureaus and by private parties. —The Museum 
began its work in Oct., 1904. 

Many exhibits have been prepared for circulation among the schools. 
The teacher requests certain exhibit material for a given week. It is de- 
livered to her on a regular delivery day. Any exhibit she has on hand and 
which she needs no longer, is returned. Thus, every week she may have dif- 
ferent exhibit material that may actually be handled by the students rather 
than looked at from a distance. Such specimens as are too fragile or too large, 
of course are not circulated, but may be viewed at the permanent headquar- 
ters of the museum. The exhibits are grouped according to the course of study 
in the schools. 

The bulletin is well illustrated to show the exhibits in use, as well as a 
few of the exhibits themselves. In the 35 pages there is much suggestive 
matter that will prove stimulating to the teacher. The work of the museum 
deserves close study with a view to the adoption of a similar plan by all 
teachers who are not now so fortunate as to possess a museum. 

EUGENE VAN CLEEF. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE Fox-WINNEBAGO VALLEY OF WIsconsIN. By R. H. 
Whitbeck. Wisconsin Geological and Natural Histury Survey, Bulle- 
tin No. XLII. Cloth, 105 pages, 6 chapters, 28 plates and 25 diagrams. 


This is the first bulletin of a series that is to be devoted especially to the 
industrial regions of Wisconsin. ‘The method of describing a region is clearly 
set forth in the introductory pages and in the six chapters these principles are 
closely followed. The explanatory description of the origin of the Fox- — 

Winnebago Valley is concisely done and clearly develops the importance of 
the river as a waterway and as a valuable source of power. ‘These two items 
of waterpower and navigation are more fully discussed in chapters three and 
four, for it is the presence of these resources that has determined the chain of 
cities from Fond du Lac to Green Bay. The fifth chapter is given to the 
chain of cities, that have developed in this lowland, and their industries. Each 
of these Wisconsin cities is of a definite type and its development is shown to 
be under the same influences as those that have controlled the growth of simi- 
lar cities in other regions of the world. Fond du Lac is a commercial city, 
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Oshkosh a lumber center of the first magnitude, Appleton is centered about 
the single industry of paper making, and Green Bay, from the days of Jean 
Nicolet, has been a port city. 


W. M. Grecory. 


THE New Russia. By Alan Lethbridge, xv-+-309 pp. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1915. $5.00 net. 


The book does not seem to merit its title or its price. It is mainly made 
up of a traveler’s experiences and impressions and adds little to our knowledge 
of Russia. So much space is devoted to profitless details of the journey and 
comments upon matters of small interest to anyone but the author, that the 
substance of the book is greatly diluted. The reader does not feel that the 
author’s judgments are of any great value because they are based upon brief 
and necessarily superficial observations. The present war is supplying the ex- 
cuse for printing many books that have no other excuse for being. The pub- 
lic, and particularly the libraries, have a right to something more substantial 
in a 300-page book sold for $5.00. 


THe Future or SoutH America. By Roger W. Babson. 407 pp. - Illus- 
trated. Two folded maps in colors. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 
1915. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Babson is a statistician and writer on financial matters. His book 
is the outgrowth of a recent tour of South America. He writes as a busi- 
ness man to business men, yet his book is full of facts and impressions which 
would enliven the teaching of South American geography. The book is no 
mere traveler’s narrative filled with insiped personal experiences. It is 
crammed full of information, partly gained at first hand, but more largely 
culled from other men’s writings, yet well digested and vigorously written. 
Since no small part of the information collected had to be taken on the 
authority of others, some misinformation necessarily has crept into the book. 
Such is probably the “reported” mountains of pure crystal salt in Santo 
Domingo and the 300,000 pupils enrolled in the schools of Uruguay whose 
total population is put down as only 1,100,000. 

The author finds little love for us in Latin America and little disposi- 
tion to buy our goods in preference to European goods. He sharply criti- 
cises our methods of doing business in South America and sees no great in- 
crease in our proportion of South American business until we send better 

‘ qualified salesmen, offer goods made according to the preferences of our cus- 
tomers, pack the goods better, have better steamer service and give more 
liberal credit. 

The Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has just issued The Plant 
Note Book by Anna Botsford Comstock of Cornell University. It is one of 
the Note Book Series issued by this company. Others of the series are The 
Bird Note Books | and II, the Tree Note Book and The Fish Note Book, 
30c each. The Plant Note Book contains: 
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Rand, McNally and Co. have recently issued Panama and Its Bridge of . 
Water by Stella Humphrey Nida. It is a supplementary reader in Geog- 
raphy and history, narrating the whole story of Panama and the Canal from 
the first coming of the Spaniards to the present day. 196 pages, 50 cents. 
Profusely illustrated. 


o> 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 


In December, 1915, The Bulletin of the American Geographical Society 
concluded volume XLVII, and ceased publication under that name. In Jan- 
uary, 1916, the Society’s magazine appeared in new form and under a new 
name—The Geographical Review. Mr. Cyrus C. Adams, for the past seven 
years editor of the Bulletin, withdrew from active editorial direction of the 
magazine. Dr. Isaiah Bowman becomes director of the editorial staff, assisted 
by W. L. G. Joerg, Leon Dominian and G. M. Wrigley. The subscription 
price remains $5.00 a year. 

In shape and size, in style of cover and quality of paper, the new Review 
is a marked advance over the corresponding features of the old Bulletin. The 
new magazine is attractive in every way. The articles in the January number 
are of high quality, excellently illustrated. About one-third of the space is 
devoted to Notes, Reviews, and Geographical News and Items. 

In his introductory announcement the editor says: ““The Geographical 
Review hopes to serve the cause of education. Because the physical forces of 
the earth are so intimately bound up with human affairs geographical science 
should have a prominent place in our educational system. . . . 

“To become still more useful to education, the Society’s staff has been 
organized for the systematic development of the best geographical material 
from all parts of the world. Over six hundred periodicals, either primarily 
geographical or containing material of geographical interest are received each 
month. These are now thoroughly worked over and the results published in 
classified form. Probably no other geographical society carries on work of 
equal thoroughness and range at the present time.” 

The American Geographical Society is doing valuable work. The 
generous terms upon which it cooperates with the Association of American 
Geographers, its cordial attitude toward the new National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, and its broad guage policy in all particulars, are admirable. 
The new magazine promises to give American geographers a scientific periodi- 
cal equal to the best in Europe. 














